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child the privilege of learning by 

doing, the chance to make a useful 
contribution to the whole, and a great 
joy and interest in that which he is cre- 
ating, I believe they have a place in every 
school — elementary, intermediate, high 
school, or even college. 

It is my purpose to discuss with you, 
first, the types of puppets suitable for use 
in the elementary schools giving some at- 
tention to the practical considerations in- 
volving materials and methods of crafts- 
manship. Second, I shall cite experiences 
to illustrate the enrichment of class ac- 
tivities through puppetry. 

The type of puppet used depends en- 
tirely upon the needs, interests and abil- 
ities of the children engaged with them, 
for there is a kind for every child no mat- 
ter what his age may be. One of the 
simpler forms is the hand puppet of 
Punch and Judy fame, made with a hol- 
low head attached to a kind of bag which 
fits over the hand and forearm. With this 
type the operator sits, holding the puppet 
up before the proscenium arch. 

To illustrate their stories, little children 
enjoy using dressed clothespins—an ele- 
mental form of puppet. These may be 


*Read before the Elementary Section of The National 
Council of Teachers of English in Chicago, July 3, 1933. 


Bates puppets provide for the 


moved about on a miniature stage either 
by means of a string operated from above 
or a lollypop stick operated from below. 

The peanut puppet is delightful for 
young children. Its advantage over the 
clothespin is that it is jointed and there- 
fore capable of many of the antics that a 
real marionette performs. It is manipu- 
lated from above by means of a control 
to which all the strings are fastened. 


Older children can make the ‘“‘real’’ 
marionettes as the pupils call them. The 
heads are modeled from clay, from which 
plaster of Paris casts are made. ‘The casts 
are filled with papier maché or plastic 
wood, and are painted. [he hands and 
feet are modeled in the same manner. The 
bodies of these puppets are constructed of 
wood or wire with carefully hinged 
joints. The making of marionettes of 
this type is complicated and my personal 
opinion is that they are best suited to the 
high school or college student although 
many elementary pupils do make them 
quite successfully. 


The type which I heartily recommend 
for use in the elementary school is the 
cloth marionette explained in full in a 
book entitled MARIONETTES by Edith 
Flack Ackly.1. The making of this kind 


1 Published by Frederick A. Stokes. 
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of puppet is within the ability of ail 
teachers and pupils and it performs al- 
most as well as the complicated type. It 
is merely a rag doll, jointed, of course, 
with weighted hands and feet. 

Several years ago my 6A literature 
class was studying “Rip Van Winkle’ 
and great was their joy to find in A 
BOOK OF MARIONETTE PLAYS by Sarg 
and Stoddard a marionette version of the 
story. Those of you who are familiar 
with this book know that children are 
fairly thrilled with it. Of course, they 
immediately decided to produce the story 
with marionettes and it was a real under- 
taking. In the light of that experience 
I have since realized that a stupendous 
undertaking like “Rip Van Winkle’’ is 
not wise for beginners to attempt, but the 
children were alive with interest and en- 
thusiasm and we waded boldly in. In 
spite of our failing to utilize fully the 
opportunity presented, I have always felt 
that much was gained. Unfortunately 
our room was one with five straight rows 
of desks — unfitted to activities of this 
sort. Because of the geography of the 
room the boys and girls divided them- 
selves into five groups and went at the 
thing according to mass production meth- 
ods. 

A preliminary discussion managed tc 
give everyone a pretty clear idea of the 
necessary materials, work and organiza- 
tion incidental to the preparation and pro- 
duction of the play. This was summar- 
ized on the board under the headings 
‘Materials Needed’’ and ‘‘Things to Be 
Done”’ in steps leading to the final com- 
pletion, as ‘‘No. 1—Model heads for the 
twenty characters, No. 2—Model hands,”’ 
and so on through seventeen items includ- 
ing choosing the people to talk for the 
characters and to manipulate the puppets. 
Following this schedule we arrived at the 
finished production with enthusiasm still 
burning brightly. It was presented sev- 
eral times. The heads, hands and feet 
had been made of old clay discarded by 
the kindergarten. The clay was very 
fragile and often at just the time a char- 
acter was about to appear a hahd or foot 
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would chip off. The broken piece had to 
be glued or tied on in great haste. It is 
surprising and gratifying how well chil- 
dren handle emergencies when they feel 
definitely responsible for doing so. 

I cannot think of the results of our 
“Rip Van Winkle’ without being over- 
joyed at what it did for Victor. He was 
an overgrown, awkward boy who was al- 
ways in trouble, and could not contribute 
to any discussion without stammering and 
suffering much embarrassment. For him 
to appear in any dramatic production was 
simply out of the question. With the rest 
of his class, Victor fell completely under 
the spell of the marionettes. School had 
never been such a grand place before. He 
was overjoyed at being chosen for one of 
the long parts in the dramatization. No 
timidity now! He was out of sight but 
the doll whose motions he governed and 
whose words he recited must not be the 
same self-conscious misfit that he was. His 
puppet was a glorious success. Our sup- 
posed hopeless Victor developed his first 
self confidence. 

At another time one of my third grade 
classes made the play “‘Puss in Boots’ 
with peanut puppets. You can imagine 
our feelings one Monday morning when 
we came to school and found that a bold 
bad mouse had nibbled Puss’s head tc 
ruination! To think that Puss who so 
grandly stalked about in his red oil cloth 
boots could possibly meet with such hu- 
miliation! We did not excuse the mouse 
quite as readily as we did a little girl who 
was to assist the king’s coachman to make 
his entrance on the stage. The temptation 
was too great for her, and she quietly ate 
both feet off the character while awaiting 
her turn. Often a character would be 
stepped on and with all of these accidents 
we simply had to maintain a repair crew 
who, equipped with peanuts, darning 
needles and thread, made a careful in- 
spection each morning before school and 
replaced the peanuts that weren't up to 
par. Except for the cases of the little girl 
and the mouse no peanuts were taken to 
eat, and I do think that they smelled 
pretty good to the children at times. One 
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day we made an estimate of how many 
more peanuts would be needed for re- 
pairing, laid that many aside and the 
children were told that the rest ought to 
be disposed of before they became stale. 
Many of the boys and girls were raised 
to seventh heaven by eating peanuts in 
school while they worked. 

With the rag doll marionette there is 
no possibility of hazardous accident to the 
tiny characters. They are unbreakable and 
not edible. They are constantly ready 
for interpretative purposes. Obviously 
the rag doll marionette is the most de- 
sirable for use in the grade school. Around 
it most of my puppetry activities have 
centered. For the making of the cloth 
marionette there is a variety of material 
available. Possibly the most satisfactory 
is Japanese crepe of pale yellow. The 
crepe is pliable and the yellow looks well 
behind the footlights. Pink or white 1s 
apt to take on a dull appearance. 

The classroom situation can be greatly 
enriched through puppetry. We as teach- 
ers are all primarily concerned with teach- 
ing the child rather than the subject and 
our various classes now make contribu- 
tions to the unit of work in hand, tend- 
ing to disregard popular courses of study. 
Marionettes become even more meaningful 
and interesting when used as a means to 
enrich many phases of school work. Last 
year at our school a unit of work centered 
around the circus idea. In the art room 
cunning animals were constructed out of 
all kinds of boxes. In the literature room 
a variety of circus stories were read and 
ToBy TYLER was selected as being gen- 
erally liked. ‘The 6A pupils wrote a dia- 
logue covering the chapter ‘“The Counter- 
feit Dime,”’ and decided to present it with 
marionettes. Every boy and girl in the 
class made a cloth marionette—characters 
for the dialogue, clowns, dancing girls, 
circus spectators, etc. When all were com- 
pleted it didn’t take long to prepare a 
short performance to present for other 
classes and invited parents and friends. 
Since the dialogue had been created by the 
children themselves very little committing 
to memory or long hours of practice were 
required. A circus is never complete with- 


out a parade and obviously this circus 
must have a parade. In this the children 
proudly exhibited their animals and fas- 
cinating little figures. The bareback riders 
and clowns worked in nicely with the box 
animals. As they promenaded, the va- 
rious circus characters did their stunts. 
One intriguing little figure played a toy 
piano while a talented colored girl from 
the first grade actually made the music. 
Attracted by a conglomeration of circus 
calls, the barkers advertising their attrac- 
tions, the spectators wandered across the 
stage to the big tent pausing to gaze at 
the monkeys or to get a drink of lemon- 
ade. A peep behind the scenes was a 
joy to anyone truly interested in boys 
and girls. Expressions of sheer enjoy- 
ment were on all of their faces. “The dia- 
logue from TOBY TYLER also took place 
in front of the big tent. Everyone's 
marionette actually was a part of the unit, 
you see. 

‘The scenery was made on huge strips 
of wrapping paper with soft chalks. I 
wondered what kind of a mess the chil- 
dren and the marionettes would be in 
when they used it, but we gave it a try. 
Even the teacher’s hair turned red with 
chalk that day and the children decided 
they couldn't possibly use this material. 
It was, however, really quite a cross sec- 
tion of the circus grounds. The theme 
made excellent scenery; the children who 
had made it had spent time and thought. 
Happily one boy suggested that we put 
this scenery on the side board as part of 
an exhibit and that they make different 
scenery with show card paint to use on 
the stage. “The scenery was created in the 
art room and one day the art teacher 
looked at it when the children were not 
there. It occurred to her that the color 
might be deeper so she picked up a piece 
of chalk and deepened it in a few places. 
She didn’t dare admit her meddling when 
they again started to work and she heard 
an exclamation of ‘“‘Who’s been messing 
with this? Now it’s ruined!’’ Painstak- 
ingly they removed the color she had put 
on. The finished product however met 
with her approval. 

Whether the purpose of a school enter- 
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tainment is to serve as stimulation for a 
lesson, to entertain groups of children 
within the school, to furnish amusement 
and enlightenment for the adults of the 
community, or to nourish the usually 
poverty stricken school fund, it has al- 
ways held a prominent place in our 
schools. An entertainment is an extreme- 
ly good way to get the parents to school 
for there are many who never come except 
when they're “‘going to a show.” In 
these days when the very foundations of 
our schools are trembling, to maintain the 
favorable interest of the community in 
school activities promotes the good of all. 
What a splendid thing it is that our pro- 
grams are becoming more and more an 
outgrowth of everyday activities. Of 
course, the English class must necessarily 
be the big contributor to the school pro- 
gram and what an opportunity for gen- 
uine motivation it affords! Invitations 
must be written, speeches prepared, litera- 
ture stories selected for retelling and play- 
ing. The intrinsic value of safety first 
and health programs is greatly increased 
when the children give compositions 
of their own making. Not only do 
the children gain more by presenting a 
program of their own making but every- 
one will agree that since we have swung 
to this type of entertainment our audiences 
are becoming better acquainted with the 
modern school. 

In the past there was constant danger 
of the confident, well poised children 
reaping most of the harvest of the enter- 
tainment, while the majority of the class 
were to be “‘good helpers’ and keep their 
hands folded and lips closed during the 
long hours of rehearsing. I seriously 
doubt if the so called ‘‘good helpers’’ de- 
rived any benefits. In the marionette proj- 
ects with which I am familiar an entire 
class has participated, leaving no wall 
flowers. In fact, there are usually so 
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many more tasks than people that it is 
quite necessary for many of the children 
to do several things—help as a stage hand 
in one scene, manipulate a character in an- 
other, and in a third scene help out a mon- 
otone by singing a solo for his puppet. 

To the children every little animated 
character has personality and charm of its 
own. They dearly love the marionettes 
which they make. One girl made a little 
sailor boy and during the time he was 
being used at school she found some ex- 
cuse every afternoon to take him home 
with her. Eventually she said, ““You 
know, Mrs. Smith, I'm the only child in 
our family and he seems just like a little 
brother to me.’’ Another child named 
his puppet Eddie Cantor although he 
wished he had thought of Baron Mun 
chausen before his chum had taken that 
name for his creation. 

I have always felt that marionettes in 
the school bring much to a community 
for surely the mammas, papas, uncles, 
aunts, and even grandpas are as enthusias- 
tic about them as the children. Proudly 
displaying his own marionette a young- 
ster said, ‘‘My mother and father say this 
little fellow makes them forget the de- 
pression.’” One little girl very skilfully 
manipulated a marionette upon her first 
trial in my room. When I commented on 
it she said, ‘“You know my brother Jun- 
ior? He's in the class that made them. 
We work his at home. But you should 
see how well my father can work it.”’ 

I dare say that those of you who have 
used puppets in your school rooms or 
with club groups of children are enthus- 
iastic about them. You will agree with 
me when I say that marionettes have un- 
limited educational possibilities. Through 
them we are not only training our boys 
and girls for wholesome recreational ac- 
tivities but providing the opportunity for 
each to find his own needs satisfied. 








Choral Speaking with Children 
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ORE and more is being written 
M and said about choral speaking; 

many teachers are undoubtedly 
trying it out. It has great possibilities, 
I believe, if used as a method of inter- 
pretation; but if it is used as a method 
whereby a group of solemn-looking chil- 
dren give out verbatim long monotonous 
poems, I think it is more harmful than 
beneficial. It should not be an exhibition- 
ary measure. ‘The chief purpose of such 
a chorus is to help a group of children 
interpret poetry together. When anal- 
yzed, choral speaking is found to be 
group expression of delicate senses of in- 
terpretation, in which the individual 
child retains his individualized powers, 
while enhancing the results of the group 
The finest thing choral speaking does is 
to bring poetry back to the group, where 
it began. Our folk-poetry came from the 
group; small wonder then that this say- 
ing of good poetry together appeals to 
the heart of man. 

But the leader of choral speech must 
understand that true leadership is the abil- 
ity to draw ideas out of those who make 
up the group, to develop the individual 
children, use and develop their ideas, try 
their suggestions—perhaps modifying or 
adding to them, sometimes changing them, 
and that it never means imposing his own 
ideas or preconceived notions. If the lead- 
er realizes this important fact, and works 
accordingly, choral speaking will be a liv- 
ing, pulsing successful thing; if he does 
not, it will pass over the country as a 
fad and die. 


Any number of children may partici- 
pate in a group; that is, the average num- 
ber in any school room. In the case of 
very small children, the poem is read to 
them first. Simple poetry, such as Mother 


Goose rhymes, with a marked rhythm, or 
dramatic poetry, is best for beginners. 
“Hot Cross Buns’’ is an excellent one. 
They all know this; they have said it 
many times, but they have never seen or 
felt anything in it except a musical sound 
and a rhythmical swing which they liked. 
Then questions are asked, such as: ““What 
does the first line mean?’’ ‘The answer 
will be, “Someone is trying to sell his 
buns,”’ ‘‘What about the next line, ‘One a 
penny, two a penny’?’’ Some child will 
eventually say, ‘He is still calling, trying 
to sell his wares.’’ So analyze it to the 
end. Children like to use their bodies in 
everything they do, and a little bodily ac- 
tion adds animation to a poem. First 
have the children say it together; it will 
be a little sing-songy at first, but when 
various ways of presenting it are tried out 
that will disappear. The most effective 
suggestion I have had from children was 
to have them form a circle, each pretend- 
ing to carry a tray of buns, and calling 
‘‘Hot Cross Buns! Hot Cross Buns!’’ in 
the tone of street vendors. In the sec- 
ond stanza individuals spoke single lines, 
and then they all joined in the first call 
again. 

Everyone gives suggestions, everyone 
has something to say, and everyone has a 
picture of what he wants to do. The 
poem is a living thing, pulsating through 
the veins of the children. The poem is 
said again and again whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, and it improves all 
the time. A new poem is tried in a day 
or so, and so the fun goes on. Poetry is 
lived and loved. 

The following poems have been worked 
out successfully in the lower grades: 


Ding Dong Bell 
There Was a Crooked Mar 
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Polly Put the Kettle On 

Three Little Kittens 

There Was a Man in Our Town 

I Had a Little Pony 

Hickory Dickory Dock 

Hot Cross Buns 

Three Little Foxes (Milne) 

The Woodpecker (Elizabeth M. Rob- 

erts) 

If the children are older, in the upper 
grades, the voices may be divided into 
high, middle, and low, according to their 
singing voices, if the teacher chooses to, 
but there is nothing arbitrary about this 
division. One of the important aims is 
to develop the range of children’s voices. 
so a child who belongs in the high-ranged 
group, may still be able to speak with the 
middle or low group. ‘The high voices 
will never reach the very low tones, but 
they may develop such range that they 
will serve as overtones of the low voices 
when all speak together. 

If the poem is short, I merely read it 
over to the group once or twice; if long, 
I give each child a copy. First we ana- 
lyze the poem together, for the children 
must understand the poem before they 
can do any interpreting. After it is cer- 
tain that all understand the poem, some- 
thing may be tried. Suggestions will be 
given freely if the children understand 
that they are to do the interpreting, and 
that each one must do his part to help 
re-create the author's mood. Timid chil- 
dren will gradually lose their self-con- 
ciousness if they are allowed to give sug- 
gestions without being called upon to 
demonstrate at once what they mean. 
Later they will want to illustrate what 
they have in mind, and take as active part 
as others. It is interesting to see a timid 
child blossom out in a group. 

The thought and feeling of a poem 
must come first; do not sacrifice them to 
rhythm, melody, or action. Not many 
public performances should be given. 

In the first reading, the children wil] 
not keep together, or interpret the 
thought correctly or adequately; the re- 
sult will not be inspiring. Try again. 
All must keep the same rate of speed, and 
pause in the same places the same length 
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of time; this will develop as the poem 1s 
better understood and rhythm and 
tempo felt. Enunciation and articulation 
must be good, and there must be no dom- 
inating voices. Perhaps it will be decided 
to have individuals take certain lines, or 
the high voices, or that greater volume 
should be given to certain lines, or that 
certain lines should be very soft. All these 
modifications take place after the group 
has tried various ways and decided which 
they like best. Certain poems obviously 
call for certain moods and sounds, and 
these of course cause least difficulty. If 
there are numerous suggestions for trying 
a poem the leader will be wise to try them 
out before a definite plan is decided upon, 
and when a decision is made, the leader 
must be careful to see that the most mean- 
ingful and thoughtful interpretation 1s 
chosen. 

It is interesting to note how import- 
ant bodily action is in choral speaking, 
especially with children. After the poem 
is understood, and it has been at least 
tentatively decided which individuals or 
groups will say certain lines, the question 
arises, will bodily expression add to the 
interpretation? If so, what kind? Some- 
times the children decide to do a move- 
ment in unison; other times they decide to 
do individual pantomimes. It is perhaps 
wise to caution teachers that these bodily 
actions are not as definite as stage actions; 
they are rather only suggestive of the ac- 
tivity intended. Very littlk moving 
around on the stage is advised; it de- 
tracts from the general interpretation. 
More definite action is perhaps not ob- 
jectionable with very small children; they 
want much action in everything they do, 
and it does not seem wise to discourage it, 
for it is doubtless their greatest medium 
of understanding. 

This kind of interpretation requires 
interdependence and independence at the 
same time. While children must speak 
together in a rhythmic way, each child 
must be careful not to imitate another's 
voice or inflection, but retain his own; 
it is this individuality expressed in union 
that makes an interesting pattern. A cer- 
tain freedom, which children have not 
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known before, accompanies cooperative 
speaking, and when children realize this, 
their sense of embarrassment is lost, and 
this enables them to give more free ex- 
pression to their thoughts and feelings. 
Something has happened to them; some- 
thing has been released which will per- 
haps never be bound again, and the child 
has a new realization of his powers. 

One most important fact is that an in- 
dividual creative impulse is aroused. The 
group doing the speaking must be so stim- 
ulated and encouraged to analyze and 
interpret the poems which they speak that 
what they do is after all the result of their 
own inner realization. 

I cannot close without mentioning a 
few of the dangers accompanying this 
mode of interpretation. The voice must 
not be strained. Over-confident mem- 
bers must not be allowed to dominate. 
Individuality must be maintained and de- 
veloped, but kept subordinate. Thought 
and feeling must not be sacrificed to other 
elements. Interpretation must come from 
the group, and it must not become me- 
chanical. 

Some of the definite results noted are: 

1. Loss of self-consciousness 

2. Freedom in individual expression 

3. Improved enunciation 

4. Increased range, flexibility, and con- 

trol of voice 

5. Increased coordination of body and 

voice 

6. Increased breath control 

7. Greater power of imagination 

8. Rhythmic imagination 

9. More bodily expression 

10. General development 
over into other work. 

And many are the joys that this work 
brings! The children prize the verse 
which they have shared with one another, 
and which they have seen take on a new 


that carries 


-— Marjorie Gullen. 
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life and a new meaning, hitherto un- 
known to them. They are thrilled with 
a new understanding and realization that 
poetry can be reborn into a living, pulsing 
thing, fairly running through their veins, 
and they ask for more and more. ‘The 
teacher who has brought about this new- 
felt joy, though ever so indirectly, has a 
pleasant sense of recompense. 

Poems successfully tried out by inter- 
mediate children: 

Shoes and Stockings— 

Disobedience—Milne 

In the Fashion—Milne 

The King’s Breakfast—Milne 

This is the House that Jack Built 

A Dirge for a Righteous Kitten—Lind- 

say 

Turtle—Lindsay 

The Proud Mysterious Cat—Lindsay 

A Poor Lonesome Cowboy—Sandburg 

The Frog’s Courting—Folksong 

The Creation—Folksong 

The Martial Family—Douglas 

Twenty Third Psalm 

Sweet and Low—Tennyson 
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N November 10, a group of forty- 
QO two pupils made its debut before 
the Detroit Parent Teachers As- 
sociation as the “‘Sherrard Verse-Speaking 
Choir.’’ So great was the interest evinced 
that the program given that day was re- 
peated, at the request of various groups, 
no fewer than seven or eight times during 
the following month. Several who were 
present began experimenting with the 
idea. The children’s department of the 
public library offered valuable assistance 
in hunting out the type of poetry espe- 
cially suited to choral speaking. The In 
and About Detroit Music Club nego- 
tiated with Miss Marjorie Gullan, origin- 
ator of the verse-speaking movement, for 
a lecture. ‘These facts would seem to in- 
dicate that verse-speaking is coming to be 
recognized as an art with a genuine ap- 
peal. 

Anyone who has not heard a verse- 
speaking choir wonders, very naturally, 
how it differs from the ordinary litera- 
ture class reciting poetry in unison. There 
is a great difference in sound. Voices are 
first classified as high, medium, and low; 
and only those that blend harmoniously 
speak together. There is a ‘“‘singleness’’ 
of tone that is in pleasing contrast to the 
““collectiveness’’ of the effect produced by 
unclassified voices speaking in unison. 
This point was nicely illustrated in one 
of our auditorium programs recently. For 
a patriotic assembly, all the members of 
one English class recited Markham’s “‘Lin- 
coln, the Man of the People.’’ Nothing 
had been left undone to insure a faithful 
delivery of the message. The result was 
impressive as a feat of memory, and as a 
patriotic exercise. To those accustomed to 
the choir, however, the ‘‘collectiveness’’ of 
tone was an obstacle to artistic enjoyment. 


Michigan 


There is another distinctive feature that 
a choir possesses as a result of the group- 
ing of like voices. I refer to the variety 
in color and volume that may be secured 
in poems that present contrasts. A nice 
treatment of Masefield’s ‘‘Cargoes,”’ in 
this connection, is outlined in Miss Gul- 
lan’s little book, CHORAL SPEAKING. 
When we gave this poem, only the light 
voices of the girls were used for the first 
stanza, and the effect was as delicate as 
the suggested images. Greater strength 
and robustness were achieved in the sec- 
ond stanza, which speaks of the “‘stately 
Spanish galleon,”’ by the addition of the 
light voices of the boys. The third, de- 
picting the ugliness of modern industrial- 
ism, was spoken by the whole choir, with 
a resultant effect of harshness and disson- 
ance. 

Warning should be made against the 
artificial introduction of variety. The 
nature of the poem should suggest its 
treatment. Tennyson's “Break, Break, 
Break,’’ for example, is the portrayal of 
one mood, and is the richer in its sugges- 
tion of sadness if voices of many qualities 
are used. We found that only our three 
deep voices failed to blend harmoniously 
with the others when we worked out this 
selection. 

Many poems lend themselves to solo- 
and-refrain interpretation. Kingsley’s 
‘“The Three Fishers,’’ for example, is ef- 
fective when a single voice carries on the 
narrative, and the light - voiced section 
gives as a refrain the lines beginning with 
‘For men must work, and women must 
weep. The lines, 

“But aye she loot the tears downfa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean’”’ 
from Scott’s “Jock of Hazeldean,’’ are 
pleasing as a refrain occurring after each 
inducement the father offers to the lady 
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whom he wishes his son to marry. 

Dramatic poems in which there is much 
direct discourse are the delight of choirs. 
The search for precisely the right voice 
for each character part is of absorbing 
interest to children, who, with a little 
practice, become excellent judges of voice 
quality. Before attempting our interpreta- 
tion of “The Erl King,’’ we listened sev- 
eral times to a record of Schumann-Heinck 
singing the Schubert setting. From this 
experience came an understanding of the 
galloping rhythm; a feeling for the rapid 
tempo and preternatural quality of the 
Erl King’s part; and a lively appreciation 
of the dramatic climax in the words, 
“Das kind war todt.’’ After no little 
experimentation, our final “‘casting’’ of 
this poem was as follows: a clear, pene- 
trating voice asked the question, ‘““O, who 
rides by night through the woodland so 
wild?’’; this was answered by the deeper 
voice of the narrator, who also gave the 
last stanza that finishes the story; the 
child’s part was taken by an excited 
treble; the father’s by one of our deep- 
voiced boys; and the Erl King’s by the 
light voices of the girls speaking in uni- 
son. I might add that in spite of the 
many repetitions of this poem necessary 
to perfect it, the children never failed to 
“shiver’’ when the climax was spoken by 
our dramatic narrator. 


Questions concerning method one na- 
turally hesitates to answer, since there is 
nothing new under the sun. One of our 
visitors—a musician — returned to view 
again what he asserted was a phenom- 
enon. He said that each child seemed to 
be interpreting the poem individually, and 
yet the effect was perfect unison. How 
was this accomplished, he asked. The 
answer lies in the mental attitude of the 
choir, and of this I might say a few 
words. 


To begin with, the forty-two mem- 
bers were not chosen from the school at 
large, but represented a little more than 
half of two English classes that during 
the eight weeks preceding our first recital 
kept up with the other requirements of 
the course along with the study of poetry. 


I began by telling these classes about the 
articles I had been reading in “THEATER 
AND SCHOOL on the subject of verse- 
speaking and expressed the hope that 
some day Sherrard might have a verse 
speaking choir. Thus at the same time 
were established a motive for work, and 
the idea of an audience to win. The 
pupils were then invited to bring in and 
read to the class their favorite selections; 
and for three days I listened with no 
criticism to atrocious choices read in a 
loud, sing-song fashion that was most 
discouraging. At last, I asked permission 
to read one of my favorites, and after 
telling the pupils something of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written, 
I read Tennyson’s ‘‘Break, Break, Break.”’ 
We talked at some length about gray seas, 
monotonous waves, sadness, and the like, 
and then proceeded to recite the poem. 
Convinced of the anapestic nature of the 
first line, I drew a large cliff on the 
blackboard and let my chalk be the 
breaker rolling up. When it hit the rock, 
the class said, “‘Break.’’ To many, this 
was an introduction to a new art. 


It was not long until everyone was 
convinced that the artist’s power to move 
an audience comes from his ability to see 
the pictures and feel the emotions that he 
is portraying. I am sure that every 
member is faithfully carrying out this 
practice each time that he recites, and that 
this is the answer to our guest’s inquiry. 
The unison that he noticed proceeded 
from the unanimity of interpretation 
which was the result of unstinted discus- 
sion. 


Our work in diction has been entirely 
incidental. To make an audience under- 
stand us, we struggled to make audible 
our final consonants. A growing desire 
to speak beautifully led us to adopt good- 
naturedly new pronunciations at which 
we laughed outright. Phrasing was enor- 
mously simplified when we discovered 
that the new should be emphasized, and 
the old subordinated; and that the con- 
junction ‘‘and’”’ should be spoken with 
the word that follows it. My assistance 
has been given quickly, as pertinent to a 
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fleeting situation, so that poetry should 
not become a wearisome word-study dic- 
tated by a fanatic. 

The staging of the choir presented 
quite a problem. How to make each 
child visible to the audience, and at the 
same time keep the director inconspicuous 
seemed almost impossible to solve. I 
have directed from a wing of the stage 
and from the balcony (with a flashlight 
for a baton); I have whispered signals to 
start from behind closed curtains, and 
allowed the choir to proceed without di- 
rection. All of these schemes were un- 
satisfactory for various reasons. Finally 
my auditorium partner and I hit upon a 
solution that seemed to satisfy both tech- 
nical and artistic requirements. I offer 
it here as probably our only unique con- 
tribution to the subject as a whole. 

A pyramid of risers was built in the 
center of the stage, and covered with dark 
green baize. The silver moving picture 
screen was used as a background, and 
four silver pylons defined the edges of 
the neutral stage curtains. A blue flood- 
light on one side, and an orange one on 
the other gave a pleasing color effect; 
while a white footlight here and there 
illumined the faces of the children and 
made me visible to them from where I 
stood down in front of them on the 
audience floor. I did not enter the dark- 
ened auditorium until the curtains had 
parted and the attention of the audience 
had been focused upon the children; 
thus I doubt if many people noticed that 
I was directing. 

In conclusion, I shall attempt to an- 
swer one or two questions of a general 
nature. The first concerns the benefit 
derived by the individual from his par- 
ticipation in a verse speaking choir. I 
have noticed the overcoming of timidity, 
and a superior grasp of new thought. 
These are not comparable, in my estima- 
tion, however, to an awakened love of 
poetry that can come only with oral 
work. To illustrate, | quote from a let- 
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ter handed me by a choir-member who 
was leaving our school: 


Poetry! How I hated that dull, monotonous 
way of expressing one’s thoughts. Now I 


think it’s the grandest pastime of young or old. 

Of all the things I have ever been taught 
in any grammar class, I think poetry is the most 
amusing and educational. It sort of makes a 
person see the bright side of life—makes hiin 
feel glad that he is living in this great old 
world. 

Of course, some poems may be sad, too, like 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed,” 
and the ‘Ballad of Such 


poems bring a calm peace over the reader. 


the Harpweaver.”’ 


I feel quite sure that the writer of 
these words will continue to read and 
recite poetry. 

My other point is that something of 
tremendous significance is going on when 
a choir gives a recital. I refer to the al- 
most ideal co-operation that is achieved. 
Each child, his eyes upon the director, 
his mind intent upon the creation of 
images, contributes his fraction to a group 
whole. He stands quietly, attracting no 
attention to himself, because he under- 
stands that he is only one of many weav- 
ers of a sound-tapestry that hangs be- 
tween him and the audience. One has 
only to listen to the chatter of choir mem- 
bers after a performance to realize the 
social values of verse speaking. They will 
invariably be found discussing whether 
they have done well or ill, and planning 
improvements for the next occasion. One 
of them said to me after a recital, ‘‘I felt 
sure it was going to be good today be- 
cause I was sweating.’ Have we not 
here the expression of an artist with a 
strong sense of responsibility, who had, 
it is true, not learned the conventional 
term for feeling particularly fit, artisti- 
cally? 

The teaching of verse speaking re- 
quires hard, patient labor, and the ex- 
penditure of much nervous energy; but I 
believe the results will repay anyone who 
is interested enough to try it out. 





The Realistic Story 
A Mirror of the Times 
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ERHAPS the outstanding 


p writer of children’s books of this 

period was Maria Edgeworth (1767- 
1849). When she was sixteen she came 
to Edgeworthtown, Ireland, to live on 
her father’s estate. The family was large, 
the father was married four times and 
there were twenty-two children. The wives 
were removed by death. Maria, being one 
of the older children offered stability 
to the large family. The family of 
brothers and sisters, in turn gave Maria 
experience in assisting in the rearing of 
children, and gave her first-hand knowl- 
edge which she used in her work as an 
author. 

She had been grounded in Rousseau’s 
theories; however she was not dominated 
by them. Her father gave her a real 
share in managing the estate. Her af- 
fections and interests were centered in the 
family, and in this lay the secret of her 
power as a writer of children’s books. 
Her oldest brother was brought up on 
Rousseau’s exact plan. He would not 
teach himself nor learn from others. His 
brothers and sisters gained more than he 
lost by it. The system was modified for 
them and Emile’s solitary employment 
found a place among the cheerful occupa- 
tions of a big family. 


most 


One writer says of Miss Edgeworth, 
‘Her dominant fault is that she allows 
her ultimate object to become crystallized 
into an overshadowing bulwark, a danger 
which always besets the ‘moral’ writer, 
and produces the ethical teacher in a most 
obtruding form.”’ 

Another critic says of her, ‘‘Miss Edge- 
worth was endowed with that sober sense 
and inexhaustible power of invention 
claimed by her critics of the period. Her 
care for detail, and exhibition of small 


actions that mark the manners of the 
people in the different walks of life, were 
distinguishing features of her skill.”’ 

There are some people who regard 
Maria Edgeworth’s work, not merely 
with affection, but with positive and crit- 
ical admiration. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE declares her to be the 
best of all writers for children. ‘‘ ‘Harry 
and Lucy’ and ‘Frank’ are masterpieces 
of the inevitable. The moral is clear but 
it is a sympathetic moral. It is a part of 
universal justice and human nature. The 
grace and tender humor of these little tales 
have never been surpassed.”’ 


Maria wrote chiefly to illustrate and 
work out her father’s system of educa- 
tion, which, in turn, was an offshoot of 
Rousseau’s doctrine of education. Mar- 
montel was, perhaps, the most powerful 
single influence with the Edgeworths; 
there is nothing of Voltaire, or Diderot. 

The idea of THE PARENTS’ ASSIST- 
ANT began to take shape with Miss Edge- 
worth when she was a young girl. Left 
alone with her brothers and sisters, she 
manufactured tales for their edification— 
many of these she used in after years. In- 
stead of representing fairies and princes, 
THE PARENTS’ ASSISTANT tells of good 
little boys who work in gardens to pay 
the rent; of exemplary orphans; of un- 
likable children who inevitably have to 
pay the price of their wrong doing; and 
of kind ladies and gentlemen who see 
that poetic justice is meted out to all. 

It is, indeed, curious to find Miss Edge- 
worth in her “‘Good Governess’’ represent- 
ing well brought up young ladies as read- 
ing ZELUCO, Dr. Moore’s novel—a his- 
tory of a profligate Italian gentleman. 
Count Zeluco’s conduct is invariably rep- 
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resented as odious, but the reader has to 
walk through mire to reach the moral. 

Maria helped her father in the work of 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. The father’s 
own writing was comically pompous and 
bombastic; his daughter had most dutiful 
admiration for his ideas. Set notions fill 
the pages of this book, and often border 
on pathos. They leave no room for 
spontaneous inclination, and recognize no 
amount of common sense in others. “The 
instinct of love for an off-spring seemed 
lacking in them. ‘‘My dear, have you 
nothing to do?’’ should be spoken sor- 
rowfully rather than angrily. This ad- 
vice must have irritated many naturally 
good mothers. The moral applications 
are identical in ““The Purple Jar’ and in 
“Waste Not, Want Not.”’ 

Maria Edgeworth wrote ‘‘The Basket 
Woman” and in this she proves herself 
to be a novelist for the nursery. She was 
the first to bring the machinery of the 
novel to bear upon such events as 
children want to hear about; she gave 
them the minutiae they love, and she took 
care that virtue never went unrewarded. 
‘Virtue rewarded’’ might have been the 
subtitle of every one of her tales. 

The Edgeworths are said to have rec- 
ognized the chief faults of didactic books 
for children. They made their books 
dramatic; “‘to keep alive hope and fear 
and curiosity by some degree of intricacy.” 
A degree of intricacy serves to divert at- 
tention from too exact correspondence be- 
tween cause and effect. 


Another merit we must ascribe to Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth is the fact that he 
saw the coming interest in natural science 
and in “‘Harry and Lucy” he begins to 
introduce instruction into this subject. 
Sir Walter Scott disapproved of much of 
the content of this book, declaring that 
carpenters or masons would build better 
houses and bridges at one-half crown a 
day, and the children had better learn 
their grammar and work their samplers 
than to waste wood and cut their fingers. 

The compensating balance of good and 


bad is exercised to a monotonous degree 
in Miss Edgeworth’s tales. In ‘The 
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Bracelet’ there is the meek, innocent girl 
and the proud, overbearing girl. In 
‘Waste Not, Want Not”’ the heedless ex- 
travagant boy and the thoughtful, thrifty 
boy. Disaster follows disaster; reward 
follows reward. 

Children are shown to be all good or 
all bad. There are no good mixtures. 
“Judge for yourself,’’ and ‘Your heart 
will tell you,’’ were frequently said to 
children by their parents. The children 
were expected to act like adults, and were 
treated like small adults. Responsibility 
was thrown upon children very early. 

These authors were always advising, 
“Tf children are good, what need is there 
to introduce them to evil in their stories?” 
Evil is meant in its mildest form. They 
should be kept from all contagion. Bad 
boys and girls should be told to read 
“The Children’s Friend,’’ ‘““The Little 
Gamblers,’ and ‘‘Honesty Is the Best 
Policy.’’ Literature was used as a moral 
reformatory. ‘Then, as now, there was a 
great lack of history and biography. 

Mr. Edgeworth believed that any child 
could and would become what the educa- 
tionist chose to make him ‘Youth and 
white paper take all impressions,’ was 
the foundation of his theory. The idea 
was somewhate modified when his eldest 
son, in spite of most carefully organized 
Rousseau-Spartan training, turned out ex- 
tremely badly. 

A deep and cordial friendship existed 
between Scott and Maria Edgeworth. One 
was not without an abiding influence on 
the other. She visited Abbotsford and 
Scott made a return visit to Edgeworth- 
town in 1825. 

Sir Walter Scott, who knew good story 
writing, held the highest opinion of Miss 
Edgeworth’s ability as a writer. She had 
the power to build up a story in a skill- 
ful, dramatic fashion, portray various 
types of character in most convincing 
manner, and to emphasize in unforget- 
table ways many old and basic verities of 
life. 

Another writer of the didactic period 
was Mrs. Sherwood. One authority, in 
speaking of the real worth of Mrs. Sher- 
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wood’s works says, “‘Her attitude toward 
children and life was curiously wrong. 
She toiled hard, no doubt unconsciously, 
to make children priggish, and less good 
children, unhappy. Through her writings 
run a strong streak of moral snobbishness 
utterly opposed to the federation of races 
and peoples. The worst instances of cen- 
tral rectitude and outside deplorableness 
occurs in THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY where 
the young Fairchilds are called upon by 
their father to see the defects or besetting 
sins of the Crosbies.”’ 

It is interesting to note that THE FAIR- 
CHILD FAMILY has never been out of 
print since the date of its first publication 
in 1818. In recent years it has had two or 
three sumptuous revivals. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) has been 
called by one authority, ““The most il- 
lustrious author who ever wrote for chil- 
dren.’ Miss LEISTER’S SCHOOL (1807) 
although dull in itself, is amoral. It is 
interesting because of its author and its 


style. Lamb wrote PRINCE DORUS 
(1811) and KING AND QUEEN OF 


HEARTS (1805). These were not moral- 
istic in nature. His TALES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE belong to the reaction against 
morality. The language is very long- 
winded for children and the train of 
thought is too often adult; moreover, 
they frequently give a very incomplete 
version of the plays. 

In America the books of Jacob Abbott 
and S. G. Goodrich belong to the Didactic 
movement. ‘They were devoted to in- 
stilling a knowledge of wonders of this 
great world about us, and were less pie- 
tistic than our English neighbors. The 
Rollo books, twenty-four volumes, are 
typical, too of the Didactic School. The 
American school readers of this period 
were strictly in keeping with the general 
educational ideals. They contained less 
theology than the New England Primer, 
but they emphasized such experiences as 
those of the boy who stole apples and 
was pelted first with turf, and then with 
stones. They possessed some elements of 
interest for children but they were mark- 
edly didactic in tone. 
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The child and his world is changing 
and so are our ideas with regard to the 
value of children’s literature and the kind 
of stories that are best for children. Our 
conception of the way in which literature 
should be presented to a child has changed, 
too. We no longer regard the story as 
a vehicle for a moral, and we do not ex- 
pect to do character teaching to any ex- 
tent through this medium. It is possible, 
through the story, to place in an attrac- 
tive light the most worthwhile, and to 
enlist the children’s sympathies on the side 
of what is true and good. Dr. Coe says 
that the story cannot affect the child’s 
character unless he can easily relate it to 
his own experience. As a result, we have 
come almost to discard the allegorical 
story, with its hidden meaning, for use 
with young children. If the story has a 
moral, it must be a practical one, and 
must not be tacked on, but subtly em- 
bodied in the story itself. The ideo- 
motor concept has helped to clarify our 
thinking on the worth of the realistic 
story. Ideas of good acts do not create 
good acts. An idea does not evoke the 
act which is like it. 

We can count on literature in building 
up ideals, and we imitate people whom we 
admire. Eager recognition and identifica- 
tion are among the most desirable results 
of literary experience. The mood of cre- 
ation, with younger children, is also the 
mood of recognition, and with older chil- 
dren, it is the most useful and practical 
clue to the finding of their own literary 
material. 


There are too few realistic stories for 
little children. This lack is due to the 
fact that it is easier to write a fanciful 
story, and, also to the fact that fanciful 
stories have been considered the only suit- 
able literature for children who are in the 
imaginative period. 

We are indebted to psychologists and 
educators for pointing out the fallacy of 
this belief. Children are apt to become 
subjective and over-imaginative through 
too much contact with imaginative litera- 
ture. Because children, between the years 
of four and eight, are highly imaginative 
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there is all the more reason why we 
should give them some ‘“‘real’’ stories and 
avoid over-stimulating their imaginations. 
This does not mean that the reading of 
the young child shall be barren of imag- 
inative literature, but it does mean that 
his reading should be balanced and until 
he is six years old, the realistic stories and 
folk tales should predominate, leaving 
fairy tales until he is older and more 
ready to enjoy them. 

It is difficult to find realistic stories 
which have charm and merit. They are 
likely to be thin in material, flimsy in 
structure, trivial in style, and sentimental 
in atmosphere so that they fall to pieces 
under the test of study in a class of acute 
and questioning children. There are 
more good realistic stories available for 
older children than for younger children. 
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conceived, is in need of more re- 

search which directly and bluntly 
describes social usages. Relative to the 
functional centers of expression, the me- 
chanics of English are in dire need of 
clear definitions for the classroom teach- 
er. Greene,! Charters, and others have 
clearly demonstrated the research possibil- 
ities in this field. 


Pp ROGRESSIVE education, however 


Children are first introduced to com- 
mon usage in the mechanics of English 
by their first-grade teachers of reading. 
Subsequent teachings of reading must of 
necessity recognize the value of English 
mechanics. The publishers of our read- 
ing materials therefore wield a significant 
influence on pupil learnings in this phase 
of our educational program. Hence, re- 
gardless of their educational philosophy, 
teachers and curriculum workers should 
be vitally concerned with current editor- 
ial practices. For anyone to outline or 
administer a functional program involv- 
ing the mechanics of English which does 
not parallel the incidental learnings en- 
countered daily by the pupils in their 
work type and recreatory reading is sheer 
folly. Obviously, a program developed 
in terms of present educational psychol- 
ogy should be freed from such interfer- 
ence factors. 


In order to investigate the criteria by 
which the materials sold for school use are 
edited, the co-operation of twenty-nine 
publishers of public school materials was 


*The complete report of this study may be secured by 
writing to the author in care of the Board of Education, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. This paper is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Committee on Current 
Mamuscripts of The National Conference on Research in 
Elementary School English, Josephine MacLatchey, Ohio 
State University, Committee Chairman. 

1. Greeme, H. A. 
in the Mechanics of Written Composition.” 
of Iowa Studies in Education, March 1, 1933. 


“A Criterion for the Course of Study 
University 


secured. A majority of their editorial de- 
partments indicated that they adhere to a 
code of typographical rules known as a 
style manual or handbook of editorial 
practices, w hich embraces punctuation, 
capitalization, abbreviations, hyphena- 
tions, indexing, and kindred matters of 
style and mechanical arrangement. The 
results of the survey are herein reported. 
TABLE I 
Style Manuals Most Frequently Mentioned2 
(29 Publishers Reporting) 
Number of Publishers 


No manual used 4 
No. 1 used exclusively 11 
No. 2 used exclusively ] 
No. 3 used exclusively ] 
No. 4 used exclusively ] 
No. 5 used exclusively l 
No. 6 used exclusively ] 
No one manual used exclusively 9 


29 

In Table I a summary of the survey 
data is presented. “The twenty-nine pub- 
lishers reported the use of fifteen manuals 
of style. Only four of the twenty-nine 
editorial departments reported no use of 
a manual. Their comments in respect to 
this policy should be of interest to the 
protagonists of the progressive education 
movement. One editor stated: ‘““We no 
longer adhere to a hard-and-fast style, 
but in many cases adapt our editorial 
treatment of manuscripts to predilections 
of the authors.’’ Another wrote: ‘““We 
dislike trying to reduce matters of style 
and punctuation to a sort of rule of 
thumb. The two excellent manuals men- 
tioned in your letters are useful for school 
children, but they are both by provincial 
authors. The editorial office of a first- 


2. A key to the numbers designating the manuals used 
will be found in the bibliography, page 234. 
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class publishing house should itself be a 
better authority than either.” 
TABLE II 
Summary of Reports on Style Manuals 


(Data from reports of 25 publishers using style 


manuals) 
Adopted for Adopted for 
Manual Exclusive Supplementary Total: 
Number Use Use Mentions 
E 1] 5 16 
2. l 0 l 
3. ] l 2 
4. l 0 l 
5. ] 0 l 
6. ] 0 ] 
i. 0 3 3 
8. 0 2 2 
9 0 l ] 
10 0 ] | 
ae 0 ] l 
A 0 | l 
Ss. 0 l l 
14. 0 l l 
15. 0 l ] 


The data relative to the sixteen man- 
uals reported to be used by 25 publishers 
are exhibited in Table II. Style Manual 
No. 1 was mentioned by 16 of the 29 
publishers; eleven companies use it ex- 
clusively and five reported its use as a 
supplementary reference. Hence, teachers 
may secure a good index to editorial prac- 
tices by consulting this one manual. 


Five editors reported the use of five 
other manuals (designated as manuals 2-6 
inclusive) for exclusive use. Of those 
five companies, three publish their own 
style manuals. Manual No. 3 was men- 
tioned for exclusive use by one editor and 
for supplementary use by another. Man- 
ual No. 7 used in many high schools as 
a textbook, was mentioned three times as 
a supplementary reference. In brief, 
twenty-five of the twenty-nine publishers 
do use style manuals in their editorial de- 
partments. Sixteen of them have adopted 
one of six manuals for exclusive use. An 
analysis of stx of the fifteen manuals 
mentioned should afford a reliable statis- 
tical sampling of specific situations recog- 
nized by editors and authors, which, by 
their inclusion in the style manuals as a 


(Continued on page 238) 
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result of cumulative editorial experience, 
merit consideration. 

A preliminary examination of the data 
dispels the age-old assumption that there 
is considerable dissenting opinion among 
editors. The style manuals adopted by 
editorial departments probably offer a 
wider sampling of punctuation and cap- 
italization situations than any one book 
or manual used in public schools. An 
analysis of present textbooks and drill 
materials in terms of a cumulative criter- 
ion of common usage, constructed on the 
basis of the punctuation situations recog- 
nized by the editors, reveals the inade- 
quacies of such materials. 
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The Accurate Expression of Thought 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


ENGLISH REVIEW has suggested 

that I may wish to reply to Dr. 
Pooley and continue the discussion of the 
validity of the Leonard REPORT ON CUR- 
RENT ENGLISH USAGE. A _ discussion 
which is continued to the first rebuttal is 
apt to string out into a desultory repeti- 
tion of previous assertions made, and | 
am not sure but that someone else should 
take up the argument if it is to be ad- 
vanced beyond my original statement. 


I do believe, however, that Dr. Pooley 
has ascribed certain propositions to me 
which I do not recognize as being my 
own. The first is that literary English is 
correct English. I am not aware that 
apart from current usage there is any 
standard for the correctness of a language. 
We all must admit that language con- 
tinually is in a process of change and de- 
velopment. What I did intend in my 
original statement was that certain English 
is more logical and more consistent than 
other English and hence is a better vehicle 
for the expression of thought. Certainly 
languages differ in the degree to which 
they can adequately express thinking. 
Was it a matter of chance that classical 
Greek which was a vehicle of some of the 
best of the world’s literary productions 
was a language which was highly in- 
flected? On the other hand one may con- 
trast with Greek pidgin English, a lan- 
guage which has a pitifully meager vocab- 
ulary, in which one word must serve 
many purposes, and which is incapable of 
producing a great literature. The extent 
to which shades of meaning can be ex- 
pressed in a language either by inflected 
forms, by the use of root forms and suf- 
fixes and prefixes, by the use of preposi- 
tions, or by the use of word order, is an 
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index of the degree to which the language 
is one which can express differentiated 
thinking. I should very much regret, 
therefore, any step in the development of 
the English language which would make 
it less adequate to express accurate shades 
of meaning; yet that is what will happen 
when words are used carelessly to express 
meanings that have hitherto been reserved 
for their inflected forms. 

Dr. Pooley’s second point also some- 
what changes my original meaning. He 
makes me say that deviation from literary 
form is carelessness. On the contrary | 
should say that carelessness comes more in 
the failure to use words consistently and 
to fail to make clear distinctions between 
words of slightly different meaning or to 
use one word where another word was in- 
tended. ‘This is precisely what is being 
done with some of the inflections that 
have found acceptance in the Leonard re- 
port. ‘The carelessness comes from using 
the position of a word for its selection 
rather than the meaning which it is in- 
tended to convey. 

Thirdly, Dr. Pooley ascribes to me the 
statement that change in language struc- 
ture is corruption. The corruption comes 
from increased confusion and inconsist- 
ency in language. I for one would wel- 
come a change in our language which 
would simplify our spelling, make it more 
phonetic and consequently more consist- 
ent. I believe that any change in gram- 
mar likewise should be in the direction of 
greater uniformity and consistency and 
would say that any change which tends to 
make the grammar of the language less 
consistent and less logical is corruption 
and confusion rather than the change 
from a language which may have at one 
time been considered literary. 
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Editorial 


Shameful Retreat 


N these times of alarms and counter- 
alarms, when distress and difficulty 
seem ever at the door, we are only too 
likely in the face of immediate problems 
to forget the higher purposes of our pro- 
fession as teachers of English. One of 
these has been to create a love for good 
books in the children, and to develop good 
taste in reading. 

There is just closing a decade in teach- 
ing unparalleled for its emphasis upon 
techniques and skills in silent reading. 
Never before in the history of education 
has there been so much accomplished in a 
widespread development of power over 
the printed page, and mastery and skill in 
the use of books. On so wide a scale, 
there has never before been so much re- 
finement, so much perfection of skill in 
the use of books. Every possible proced- 
ure that science could command seems to 
have been utilized to the ends of universal 
literacy. ; 

But at the very climax of achievement 
came the depression. Then, singularly 
enough, when such vast accomplishments 
were at stake in this newly enfranchised 
reading population of the schools, books 
were the very first sacrifice offered in the 


retrenchment program. Fine irony this! 
So soon to abandon the children in an 
educational enterprise so painstakingly set 
up, so magnificently conceived in terms of 
science and culture. Here, too, was the 
one palliative to offset the ravages of want 
and need at home, this release through the 
ability to read. But books were first in 
the retrenchment program, even though 
the great publishing houses, some of them, 
even yet continue their annual output of 
fine editions of the classics and of new 
books of high quality. 


Books for children, new books, old 
classics in new editions, picture books, are 
to be seen in the show windows and on 
the display counters where the children 
may view them. But books, it has been 
decreed, are not among the necessities of 
school and home life. Teachers and edu- 
cators have retreated from one of the most 
remarkable advances in the civilized world, 
the modern school reading program. And 
if their retreat continues, it will not be 
long before these same publishing houses, 
too, will have to fall back to another line 
of fortifications. Books — fine books— 
will then not even be seen on display. The 
debacle will be complete. 
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Among the Publishers 


Miscellaneous Non-Fiction for Children 


Graham, Eleanor. HAPPy HOLIDAYS. Stories, Le- 
gends, and Customs of Red-letter Days and Holi- 
days. Illustrated by Priscilla M. Ellingford. Dut- 
ton, 1933. $2.00 

OVER THI 
lustrated by Gwendolen Raveratt. 
31.75 

Brooke, THE GIRL AND HER 
JOB. A Handbook for Beginners. Introduction 
by Otto H. Kahn. Appleton, 1933. $1.00 

Cotter, Joseph and Brecht, Harold. CAREERS 
AHEAD. Brown, 1933. $2.50 

Lecky, THE PLAY-BOOK OI 
Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
1933. $1.50 

Ilin. M. 100,000 Wuys 


Room. Translated by 


GARDEN WALL. Il- 
Stokes, 1933. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. 


Esther Eberstadt. 


Little, 
WORDS. 
Stokes, 


Prescott. 


A Trip Around the 
Beatrice Kinkead. With 
the original Russian illustrations by N. Lapshin. 
$1.50 

COMPLETE MODEL 


Plans by the author. 


Lippincott, 1933. 
AIR- 
Illus- 


Edwin T. 
MANUAI 
Ruth 


Hamilton 
CRAFT 
trated by G. 


Taylor. Photographs by 


Charmante Studio. Harcourt Brace, 1933. $3.50 
Lippincott, Joseph W. and Roberts, G. J. NA- 
TURECRAFT CREATURES Foreword by Isaac 
Leon Kandel Illustrated. Lippincott, 1933. 
$1.50 
Literary History and Collections 
Cunliffe, J. W. PICTURED STORY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE From Its Beginnings to the Present 
Jay. Appleton-Century, 1933. $5.00 
Darton, F. J. Harvey. CHILDREN’S BOOKS IN 
ENGLAND. Five Centuries of Social Life. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1932. $4.00 
WHAT BOOKS SHALL I READ. 
An adaptation, revised and enlarged for American 


Drudy, Francis K. 


readers of “Books and Reading’ by W. E. 
Simnet. Houghton Mifflin, 1933. $2.50 
Pence, Raymond Woodbury, editor. READINGS IN 


PRESENT-DAY WRITERS. 1933. 
$2.00 

Tanner, William M. ESSAYs AND ESSAY-WRITING. 

Little, Brown, 1933. $1.00 


1933 ESsAY ANNUAL. 


Macmillan, 


New edition. 
Walter, Erich A. 
Foresman, 1933. 


Scott 


Reprints and Facsimiles 


NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 
print. Ginn and Company. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Lycidas and Some of the Other Poems Re- 
produced from the Collotype Facsimile. With 
bibliographical note by Frank A. Patterson. Pub- 

Society by the 


Twentieth Century Re- 


lished for the Facsimile Text 

Columbia University Press, 1933. 60c 
Pedagogy and Educational Research 

Cole, Percival R. THE METHOD AND TECHNIQUE 
OF TEACHING. Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 

Cook, Katherine M THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS AND THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education. 
Circular Number 10, 1933 

Cooper, John Andrew. THE EFFECT OF PARTICI- 
PATION IN ATHLETICS UPON SCHOLARSHIP 
Measured by 

in partial fulfillment of the require- 


Humphrey 


1933 


Achievement Tests. Thesis sub- 
mitted... 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Education. 


Penn State Studies in Education, Number 7. 
Pennsylvania State College, 1933 

Gray, William S. IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN 
READING. An Supple- 


mentary Educational Monographs Number 40. 


Experimental Study. 


University of Chicago, 1933. $1.75 
Henley, Faye. A TEACHER'S SOURCE BOOK in 
Literature Units for Elementary Grades and Jun- 
ior High School. Galena Press, 1933. 50c 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. 
Yearbook. EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, 
1933. $2.00 


11th 
Prog- 
ress and Possibilities, 
Peters, Charles 'C. and Hartmann, George W. AB- 
TRACTS OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION at Penn- 
sylvania State College. Part III (1933). 
State Studies in Education, Number 8. 
of Education, Pennsylvania State College. 
Pooley, Robert C. GRAMMAR AND USAGE IN 
TEXTBOOKS IN ENGLISH. University of Wis- 
consin Bureau of Education. Research Bulletin 
Number 14. 1933. 75c 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 
E. Compton and 


Penn 
School 


Pratt, Adelene Jessup. How to 
Use and Evaluate Them. F. 


Company. 
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Trommer, Caroline J. and Regan, Teresa A. DI- 
RECTING LANGUAGE POWER IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL CHILD. Macmillan, 1933. $2.00 


Tests 
Greene, H. A. and Kelley, V. H. IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS, Grades 4-9. Forms A and B. 
World Book Co. 


Readers 
Gates, Arthur I, and Ayer, Jean Y. PREPARATORY 
BOOK to accompany ‘“‘Pleasant Lands.’’  Illus- 


trated by Helen M. Torrey. (The Work-Play 
Books, Fifth Reader) Macmillan, 1933. 20c 

Hardy, Marjorie. SALLY AND BILLY IN WINTER, 
and SALLY AND BILLY IN SPRING. Both illus- 
trated by Matilda Breuer. Wheeler, 1933 

Howard, Inez and others. AN EASY WORK AND 
PLAY BOOK. Illustrated by Nell Stolp Smock. 
Follett Publishing Company. 

Lawson, Edith Wilhelmina. BETTE: CITIZENSHIP 
FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. Illustrated by Gaye 
Woodring. Beckley-Cardy, 1933. 70c 

Macdonald, Rose Mortemer. THEN AND NOW IN 
DIXIE. Ginn, 1933. 84c 

Patch, Edith M. and Howe. Harrison E. NATURE 


AND SCIENCE READERS. Book three, ‘‘Sur- 
prises.’’ Illustrated by Eleanor O. Eadie. 84c; 
Book four, ‘“Through Four Seasons.”’ Illus- 
trated by Eleanor O. Eadie and Mary L. Morse. 
88c. Macmillan, 1933 

Waddell, John Franklin and Perry Amy. LONG 
AGO. Macmillan, 1933. 88c 

Whitford, William G. and others. ART STORIES. 
Book one. Illustrated. (Curriculum Foundation 
Series). Scott Foresman, 1933. 88c 


Language Texts and Workbooks 

Emery, Don W. and Kierzek, John M. ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS. A Handbook of Practice 
Leaves. Macmillan, 1933 

Ferris, Florence K. and Keener, Edward E. ESSEN- 
TIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH, Grades 7, 8. 
(Pupil Activity Textbooks). Laidlaw Brothers, 
1933 

Tressler, J. C. and others. JUNIOR ENGLISH IN 
ACTION. Books one, two, and three. D. C. 
Heath, 1933 

Wilson, Gordon and others. FORWARD STEPS IN 
THINKING AND WRITING. A Workbook in Eng- 
lish. Six volumes, for third to eighth years, in- 
clusive. Silver, Burdett, 1933 


STYLE BOOKS AS A SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


(Continued from page 234) 


12. STYLE MANUAL. (included in yearbook? 
Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass., (Man- 
ual No. 15). 


13. Wessen, Maurice H., CROWELL’S DICTION- 
ARY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., New York City, N. Y., 
1928. (Manual No. 12). 


14. Wooley, Edwin Co., and Scott, Franklin W., 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Chicago, IIl., 1928. 
(Manual No. 13). 


15. Wooley, Edwin Co., NEW HANDBOOK OF 


COMPOSITION. D. C. Heath and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1926. (Manual No. 7). 
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HOTEL STATLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


November 30, December | and 2, 1933 


PROGRAM 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, 2:00 o'clock 
Opening Session, 8:00 p. m. 
Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wis- 
consin 
Address of Welcome—Frank Cody, 
ent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
Outstanding Recent Research in Language 
Composition—R. L. Lyman, University of Chi- 


Superintend- 


and 


cago 
Outstanding Recent Research in Literature 
Swain Thomas, Harvard University. 
Promising Innovations in English Teaching—Dora 
V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
President's Address—English Research and the Na- 
tional Council—Walter Barnes, New York Uni- 


versity 


Charles 





FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 
General Session, 9:30 a. m. 

Oral Language Analysis as a Basis for the Curric- 
ulum—Harry A. Greene, University of Iowa 
Report of the National Council's Photoplay Appre- 
ciation Experiment — William Lewin, Central 

High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Report of the National Council's Study of Usage— 
a 

Report of the Committee on College English— 
Thomas A. Knott, G. and C. Merriam Company 

Should the National Council Act as an American 
Academy ?—J. ‘C. Tressler, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City 

Special Luncheon Meetings, 12:00 m - 1:45 p. m. 

Committee on College Reading 

Departmental Organization Committee 

Elementary Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Photoplay Appreciation Committee 

Elementary Luncheon 

Presiding, Emelyn Gardner, Colleges of the City 
of Detroit. 

Experimentation with Children’s Books in Russia 
—Thomas Blaisdell, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock,. Pa. 

With French Little Folks Around 
Shel ves—Mlle. 
man’s School, Detroit, 


Fries, University of Michigan 


Their Book 
Rose Barriguand, Miss New- 


Mich. 


Conferences on Special Subjects, 2:00 -—p. m. 
Children’s Books and Magazines 
Stories Children Like Best—-Marjorie Barrows, 
Editor, CHILD LIFE 
The Editor Reads His Mail—M. R. Robinson, 
Editor, SCHOLASTIC 
Creative Editing —- George F. Pierrot, Editor, 
AMERICAN Boy 
Current Trends in Children’s Books — May 
Lamberton Becker, SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 
Current Language Problems in the United States 
Chairman: Robert C. Pooley, University of 
Wisconsin 
Creative Writing 
Chairman: Luella B. Cook, Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Rollins College Slant on Creative Work— 


Edwin O. Grover, Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida 
A Jury Panel Discussion Problem: Can the 


Scientific Method be Applied to the Teaching 

of Creative Work? 
Elementary English 
Christine 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Secretary: Ward, Normal College, 
Considerations in the Development of Children’s 
Language—William C. Hoppes, State College, 

Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The Typewriter in Elementary School Composi- 
tion — John J. Forester, Bradford School, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Reading Interests of Two Groups of Exception- 
al Children in Grades Three to Eight—Paul 
A. Witty, Northwestern University 

Poetry Experiences of an Itinerant Teacher— 
John Hooper, Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 

Recent Research Findings in the Appreciation of 
Literature—Angela M. Broening, Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 

School Journalism 

Chairman: Mabel A. Bassey, Bay Ridge High 

School, New York City 
Language and Composition 
Literature 
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The Radio—lIts Relation to English 

Chairman: Max J. Herzburg, Central High 

School, Newark, N. J. 
Speech and Oral English 
Problems of Teachers College English 

Chairman: C. R. Rounds, Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Using Motion Pictures to Demonstrate Teach- 
ing Technique in English—Bernice Orndorff, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Effects of Conferences in Freshman Composi- 
tion—E. C. Beck, State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Words for the Wordless—Leslie H. Meeks, State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

The Peabody College Plan of Training Teachers 
of English —- Charles S. Pendleton, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

Recent Investigations Relative to English in 
Teachers Colleges—Ida A. Jewett, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City 

Annual Business Meeting, 4:15 p. m 
Annual Banquet, 6:15 p.m 

Toastmaster: Edwin L. Miller, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 

English a la Carte—Angela M. Broening, Pub- 
lic Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 

The Heart of the West—Howard R. Driggs, 
New York University 

The Best I Can Remember—Rev. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, ‘Central Woodward Christian Church 
Detroit, Michigan 

The Fun of Professing Books Edwin O 
Grover, Rollins College 

Teaching Literature—Now and Then—Frank- 
lin T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 
Sectional Meetings, 9:30 a. m. 
Joint Meeting, Elementary and Teachers College 


Sections 


Children’s Preferences in Literature—Dale Zeller, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

The Effect of Musical Setting Upon Children’s 
Interest in Poetry—Mabel Snedaker, Univer- 
sity of Iowa 

The Ability of Teachers to Interpret Poetry- 
Helen W. Hartley, Syracuse University 

Important Recent Research in Elementary School 
English—Bess Goodykoontz, Bureau of Edu- 

cation, Washington, D. C. 


Junior High School 


Humorous Literature in the Junior High School 
—Ruth E. Wells, High School, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

Self Direction of Work in Eighth Grade Eng- 
lish - Jessie M. McCarroll, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Developing Emotional Sensitivity and Creative 
Imagination and Expression through the Eng- 
lish Course—H. A. Voaden, Central High 


School of Commerce, Toronto, Canada 


The Problem of Expression—and Hints for its 
Solution - Sarah | 
School, Washington, D. C. 


Simons, Central High 


« 


Current Adjustment in English Courses of 
Study—T. H. McMillan, Chattanooga High 


School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Senior High School 

College 

Reception to Incoming Officers, 12:15 1:00 
Luncheon and General Session, 1:00 p. m. 


Chairman: Max J. Herzberg, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J 

These Statisticians—Burges Johnson, Syracuse 
University 

The New American Novels—May Lamberton 
Becker, HERALD-TRIBUNE BOOKS 


Address—Stephen Leacock, McGill University 
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Join a Coaching Party to Tour 


ENGLAND and SCOTLAND 


this summer 

Discover old England along the King’s Highroad, in quaint inns, through 
lovely cathedral towns, and ancient villages. 

Motor through the romantic Lake District and the beautiful Trossachs. 

Attend the famous Malvern Festival. 

Hunt antiques and old books in London, sample the strawberries and, 
clotted cream of Devon, buy plaids in Scotland. 

Let your imagination re-people Bath with eighteenth century belles and 
beaux, see Arthur’s ‘Table Round,” visit Haddon Hall, make 
“Doone Valley,’’ Eton, Hampton Court, Windermere, Dumfries, 
Bannockburn, Cambridge something more than mere names. 

In short, have the vacation of a lifetime, and for it receive college 


credit! 


Approximate fare, based on current dollar values in relation to foreign 
countries, and subject to increase or reduction, is $660.00. 
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For further information and itinerary, write 


C. C. CERTAIN 
6505 Grand River Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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of The Review and a decade of 
progress in elementary school 
English. 


No one interested in children, in 
books, or in schools can afford 
to miss this volume. 


To insure receipt of this interest- 
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Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons 


“Robin Hood meeteth the tall stranger 
on the bridge.”’ 


From THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD, by Howard 
Pyle. Charles Scribner's Sons. 





